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TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


Qsen the business trend was downward, 
good business executives took steps to pre- 
pare for hard going. They cut overhead 
—conserved cash at every point. 


It is equally important to be prepared for 
an up-swing.. . ready to take advantage of 
every profitable sales opportunity. 


It takes money to finance sales on terms. 
Right now, when indications point to in- 
creasing activity a Textile factoring contract 
will clear away your financial limitations and 
place your business on a cash basis without 


affecting your normal trade terms. 


Selling is today’s big job. Prepare for 
greater sales efiiciency. Investigate the ad- 
vantages offered by Textile factoring service. 


55 Madison Avenue, New York 


“Business Preparedness 


Afhhated with Commercial Credit Company, Baltimore e Capital and Surplus Over $64,000,000 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE: EDMUND H. LELAND, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING CO., 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS 


218 WEST MOREHEAD 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 32, 1897. 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
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No. 24 


Shops Replacing Ruins 


Means of livelihood. A 


New England Cotton Industry 


By Harry Ashmore 


Author's Note: This is the fourth of a series of six 
articles by a Piedmont staff member who wondered about 
the many attacks made upon the industrial South by 
Northern newspapers and magazines and went into the 
Deep North to see how they managed to cast the first 
stone. The author does not present the facts in these arti- 
cles as typical of the entire section; they are designed to 
show how low wages, long hours, and primitive working 
conditions can be found anywhere and to prove the ob- 
vious fallacies of the Southern “‘surveys.’’) 


Fall River, Mass.—There is deep tragedy and maybe 
even a moral in the story of Fall River, the once proud 
city that has been brought to its knees by the migration 
of its industries. 


Once heavy laden boats sailed out of Fall River carry- 
ing a large percentage of the United States’ cotton textile 
output. The New England town held undisputed sway 
as America’s textile center. 


Over a hundred cotton mills operated there bringing 
employment and prosperity to the city’s 120,000 citizens. 
Today there are only a handful. 


The Southern Exodus 


The exodus of the tex- 
tile industry began over 
SO years ago, but it was 
slow and the New Eng- 
landers didn’t notice it 
much. It wasn’t until 10 
years ago that Fall River 
awoke to the fact that 
cotton manufacturers had 
finally seen the light and 
moved down where the 
cotton was. 

At first there was some- 
thing like panic. Those 
first years were bad. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
skilled workers who knew 
no other trade found 
themselves without any 


good percentage of them 


R. 1., cotton mill stands this 
frame tenement where scores of workers exist. The single- 
family dwelling is virtually unknown in New England, and 
the houses are innocent of such conveniences as indoor 
plumbing and central heating. 
were fire-traps, now that they have stood for years without 
repair, many of them are near collapse. 


Hard against a Woonsocket, 


were foreign born and a lot of them haven't figured out 
what happened yet. 

The collapse was sudden. The old mills that had been 
staggering along in the face of the new Southern compe- 
tition had grown weak almost without knowing it. The 
crash of 1929 finished them off and they closed their doors 
for good. | 

Today the textile sections of New England—Fall 
River, Pawtucket, Woonsocket, New Bedford—are be-— 
ginning to stir again and show signs of life. But they dre 
still not far from being industrial ghost cities. 


Sweat Shops Arrive 


And the industries that are filtering in to breathe new 
life into. the ghosts are in many cases far from desirable. 
Desperate for employment for its thousands, New Eng- 


land has let down the bars, and the sweatshop boys have 


been quick to seize a golden opportunity. 

They call the movement of the cotton mills Southward 
migration, but it wasn’t a shift of the same managements 
in all cases. Indeed more often than not it was a case of 
the old Northern mills closing after brand new companies 
sprung up in the South 
with new capital and new 
equipment and took away 
the markets from New 
England. | 

There was, and there 
still is, a great howl about 
Southern competition. 
New England manufac- 
turers who had founded 
their businesses many 
years ago upon the eco- 
nomy of child labor, long 
hours, low wages, and who 
had raised the wage level 
only in later years when a 
tremendous margin of 
profit and the demands of 
labor unions had to. be 
answered, suddenly saw 
themselves aS martyrs 
whose life blood was be- 
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ing drained by Southern manufacturers who competed 
only by starving their workers. 


Changed Attitude 


That attitude has changed a little now. In the cold 
light of realization that the cotton textile industry has 
definitely gone South to stay, New Englanders are be- 
ginning to see the picture a little more clearly. A few 
admit that it was moré than cheap Southern labor that 
made Southern competition so deadly to them. The new 
equipment that was being used there while theirs had 
grown obsolete and the natural geographic advantages of 
a warmer climate and proximity to the source of raw 
cotton supply are two of the factors finally being recog: 
nized. 

But New England today is till in a bad way. The old 
cotton mills, their machinery stripped and sold to second 
hand dealers, still dot the cities. Vacant windows leer 
at you along the waterfront in Fall River and New Bed- 
ford and from the high land back of Woonsocket. 

Some of the old structures are being razed and others 
are put. to various uses. The city of Fall River owns 
many of them and other New England cities are in the 
same boat. They were forced to take over the virtually 
valuless property for long overdue taxes. 


The Houses Differ 


The architecture of those cotton mills is much like that 
of the South, but the architecture of the villages that 
surround them is different. The single family dwelling 
is virtually unknown in New England industrial com- 
munities. : 

Most of the houses are three stories high, 
run to four, 


some even 
The usual construction is frame and they 
are old and innocent of any such conveniences as central! 
heating and indoor plumbing. In them huddle as many 
as 20 families. | 

They are located in cities, too, right downtown where 
the streets are narrow and congested. Few of the houses 
have lots around them, but follow the usual Northern 
pattern, standing flush against the ones next door. 

The people who live in them are the people who once 
ran the machinery of the Northern textile industry. With 
that industry gone, most of them today are in desperate 


circumstances, living on relief or the few dollars obtained 
from WPA jobs. 


Sweatshops Again 


Then a goodly portion of them live on the miserable 
wages paid by the sweatshops that poured in to pick the 
carcass of the extinct cotton industry. Those vacant 
buildings are available for practically nothing and they 
make a perfect setting for loft industries. 

That is the most tragic phase of the story. 
Costa's story is typical. 

Manny is a member of Fall River’s large Portuguese 
colony. 


Manny 


mill and made $30 a week and considered himself very 
fortunate indeed. He raised a big family and installed 
it in four rooms of one of the big frame houses and on 
Saturday nights he had enough left from his pay to buy 
a bottle of red wine. 

Things rocked along until the late..1920’s: Manny 
noticed a few of the cotton mills in Fall River closing up, 


Back in the good old days he worked in a cotton 
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he heard that business wasn’t so good, but he didn't 
worry much until one day the mill in which he worked 
closed, too. An when he set out to find another job, 
there weren't any. He hasn’t had a real job since. 


Too Old to Learn 


He knows the textile trade, but that’s all he knows, 
and, nearing 50, he is too old to learn. Even if he knew 
another trade the chances are he would have no chance 
to ply it, for there are thousands of others in his same 
plight. 

So Manny works for the PWA and gets a few dollars 
a week for digging ditches. Two of his daughters work 
in one of the garment factories that have been set up in 
corners of the old buildings and together they bring home 
ten dollars a week. | 

When he adds it all up he has about enough to pay his 
rent and get nearly enough to eat for his family. But it 
makes Manny sad to see his girls work so hard and get 
so little and it hurts his pride to realize that he is no 
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longer the head of his house. 


The city administrations that have welscenet the loft 
industries. and have had many of them develop into 
sweatshops under their noses aren't really to be blamed. 
It was a solution to a desperate and pressing unemploy- 
ment problem and, they figured, even a few dollars 
week is better than nothing. 


No Solution Yet 


The problem is far from solved yet. Those textile 
towns present a gloomy front to the visitor. Even their 
Chambers of Commerce, busy. these days trying to lure 
manufacturers into New England, aren’t too optimistic 
about it all. 

In Fall River there are plenty of empty store buildings 
along the streets, stores that have evidently been standing 
vacant for a long time. And streets are rough, in many 
places impassable, for the city administration has no in- 
dustry left to tax and upkeep is obviously impossible 
without revenue. 


There is irony in the efforts of Massachusetts. Rhode 


Island, New Hampshire and the rest of those States to 
bring industry back. 

When the South was opening up, New E nglanders were 
loud in their denunciation of the methods used to indus- 
trialize the area. It was nothing short of sinful, they 
said, for Southern Statesc to brag about cheap labor, to 
offer tax exemptions, cheap power, and other competitive 
advantages. 

The Same Story 


But today they are frantically offering exactly the same 
things. In Providence they even whisper of protection 
from labor troubles and they speak of a State government 
that is willing to go.a long way toward co-operating with 
a reputable manufacturer who will come in and furnish 
employment to the thousands of workers who are idle. 

New England, today’s chorus goes, is the land of golden 
opportunity. A vast number of already trained workers 
await the enterprising migrant and there are plenty of 
cities which offer to throw in a complete factory building 
free to the right people and to forget taxes for years to 
come. 

And, if enough employment results, the requirement of 
being reputable might even be waived. 
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Federal Wage and Hour Law 


For the benefit of our readers who have not 
seen a copy of the Wage and Hour Bill, which 
goes into effect in October, we are reprinting it 
here in full_—Ed. 


An Act to provide for the establishment of fair labor 
standards in employments in and affecting interstate com- 
merce, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, | 

That this Act may be cited as the “Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938.” 


Finding and Declaration of Policy 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that. the exist- 
ence, in industries engaged in commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce, of labor conditions detrimen- 
tal to the maintenance of the minimum standard of living 
necessary for health, efficiency, and general well-being o! 
workers (1) causes commerce and.the channels and in- 
strumentalities of commerce to be used to spread and per- 
petuate such labor conditions among the workers of the 
several States; (2) burdens commerce and the free flow 
of goods in commerce; (3) constitutes an unfair method 
of competition in commerce; (4) leads to labor disputes 
burdening and obstructing commerce and the free flow of 
goods in commerce; and (5) interferes with the orderly 
and fair marketing of goods in commerce. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy of this Act, 


_through the exercise by Congress of its power to regulate 


commerce along the several States, to correct and as rap- 
idly as practicable to elimimate the conditions above re- 


ferred to in such industries without substantially curtail- 


ing employment or earning power. 


Definitions 
Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 


(a) “Person” means an individual, partnership, asso- 
clation, corporation, business trust, legal representative, 
or any organized group of persons. 


(b) “Commerce” means trade, commerce, transporta- 
tion, transmission, or communication among the several 
States or from any State to any place outside thereof. 


(c) “State” means any State of the United States or 
the District of Columbia or any Territory or possession 
of the United States. 


(d) “Employer” includes any person acting directly or 
indirectly in the interest of an employer in relation to an 
employee but shall not include the United States or any 
State or political subdivision of a State, or any labor or- 
ganization (other than when acting as an employer), or 
anyone acting in the capacity of officer or agent of such 
labor organization. 


(e) ‘Employee’ includes any individual employed by 
an employer. 


({) “Agriculture” includes farming in all its branches 
and among other things includes the cultivation and til- 
lage of the soil, dairying, the production, cultivation, 
growing and harvest of any agricultural or horticultural 
commodities (including commodities defined as agricul- 
tural commodities in Section 15 (g) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, as amended), the raising of livestock, 
bees, fur-bearing animals, or poultry, and any practice; 
(including any forestry or lumbering operations) per- 
formed by a farmer or on a farm as an incident to or in 
conjunction with such farming operations, including prep- 
aration for market, delivery to storage or to market or to 
carriers for transportation to market. 


- (g) “Employ” includes to suffer or permit to work. 


(h) “Industry” means a trade, business, industry, or 
branch thereof, or group of industries, in which individ- 
uals are gainfully employed. 


(i) “Goods” mean goods (including ships and marine 
equipment), wares, products, commodities, merchandise, 
or articles or subjects of commerce of any character, or 
any part or ingredient thereof, but does not include good; 
after their delivery into the actual physical possession 0° 


the ultimate consumer thereof other than a _ producer, 


manufacturer, or processor thereof. 


_(j) “Produced” means’ produced, manufactured, 
mined, handled, or in any other manner worked on in any 
State; and for the purposes of this Act an employee shall 
be deemed to have been engaged in the production o! 
goods if such employee was employed in producing, manu- 
facturing, mining, handling, transporting, or in any other 
manner working on such goods, or in any process or occu- 
pation necessary to the production thereof, in any State. 


(k) “Sale” or “sell” includes any sale, exchange, con- 
tract to sell, consignment for sale, shipment for sale, or 
other disposition. 


(1). “Oppressive child labor” means a condition of em- 
ployment under which (1) any employee under the age 
of sixteen years is employed by an employer (other than 
a parent or a person standing in place of a parent employ- 
ing his own child or a child in his custody under the’age 
of sixteen years in an occupation other than manufac- 
turing or mining) in any occupation, or (2) any employe 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen years is employ- 
ed by an employer in any occupation which the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor shall 
find and by order declare to be particularly hazardous 
for the employment of children between such ages or 
detrimental to their health or well-being; but oppressive 
child labor shall not be deemed to exist by virtue of the 
employment in any occupation of any person with re- 
spect to whom the employer shall have on file an unex- 
pired certificate issued and held pursuant to regulations of 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau certifying that such 
person is above the oppressive child-labor age. The Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau shall provide by regulation or 
by order that the employment of employees between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen years in occupations other 
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than manufacturing and mining shall not be deemed to 
constitute oppressive child labor if and to the extent that 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau determines that such 
employment is confined to periods which will not inter- 
fere with their schooling and to conditions which will not 
interfere with their health and well-being. _ 


(m) “Wage’’ paid to any employee includes the rea- 
sonable cost, as determined by the Administrator, to the 
employer of furnishing such employee with board, lodg- 
ing, or other facilities, if such board, lodging, or other 
facilities are customarily furnished by such employer to 
his employees. 


Administrator 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby created in the Department 
of Labor a Wage and Hour Division which shall be under 
the direction of an Administrator, to be known as the Ad- 
ministrator of the Wage and Hour Division (in this Act 
referred to as the ““Administrator’’). The Administrator 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, and shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $10,000 a year. 


(b) The Administrator may, subject to the civil-ser- 
vice laws, appoint such employees as he deems necessary 
to carry out his functions and duties under this Act and 
shall fix their compensation in accordance with the Class- 
ification Act of 1923, as amended. The Administrato: 
may establish and utilize such regional, local, or other 
agencies, and utilize such voluntary uncompensated ser- 


vices, as may from time to time be needed. Attorneys 


appointed under this section may appear for and repre-— 


sent the Administrator in any litigation, but all such liti- 
gation shall be subject to the direction and control of the 
Attorney General. In the appointment, selection, classi- 
fication, and promotion of officers and employees of the 
Administrator, no political test or qualification shall be 
permitted or given consideration, but all such appoint- 
ments and promotions shall be given and made‘on the 
basis of merit and efficiency. 

(c) The principal office of the Administrator shall be 
in the District of Columbia, but he or his duly authorized 
representatives may exercise any or all of his powers in 
any place. 

(d) The Administrator shall submit annually in Jan- 
uary a report to the Congress covering his activities for 
the preceding year and including such information, data, 
and recommendations for further legislation in connection 
with the matters covered by this Act as he may find ad- 
visable. 

Industry Committees 


Sec. 5. (a) The Administrator shall as soon as prac- 
ticable appoint an industry committee for each industry 
engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce. 


(b) An industry committee shall be appointed by the 
Administrator without regard to any other provisions of 
law regarding the appointment and compensation of em- 
ployees of the United States. It shall include a number 
of disinterested persons representing the public, one of 
whom the Administrator shall designate as chairman, a 
like number of persons representing employees in the 
industry, and a like number representing employers in 
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the industry. -In the appointment of the persons repre- 
senting each group, the Administrator shall give due re- 
gard to the geographical regions in which the industry is 
carried on. 


(c) Two-thirds of the members of an industry commit- 
tee shall constitute a quorum, and the decision of the 
committee shall require a vote of not less than a majority 
of all its members. Members of an industry committee 
shall receive as compensation for their services a reason. 
able per diem, which the Administrator shall by rules and 
regulations prescribe, for each day actually spent in the 
work of the committee, and shall in addition be reim- 
bursed for their necessary traveling and other expenses. 
The Administrator shall furnish the committee with ade- 
quate legal, stenographic, clerical, and other assistance, 
and shall by rules and regulations prescribe the procedure 
to be followed by the committee. 


(d) The Administrator shall submit to an industry 
committee from time to time such data as he may have 
available on the matters referred to it, and shall cause to 
be brought before it in connection with such matters any 
witnesses whom he deems material. An industry commit- 
tee may summon other witnesses or call upon the Ad- 
ministrator to furnish additional information to aid it in 
its deliberations. 


Minimum Wages 


Sec. 6. (a) Every employer shall pay to each of his 
employees who is engaged in commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce wages at the following rates— 


(1) during the first year from the effective date of 
this section, not less than 25 cents an hour. ~ 


(2) during the next six years from such date, not 
less than 30 cents an hour, 


(3) after the expiration of seven years from such 
date, not less than 40 cents an hour, or the rate (not 
less than 30 cents an hour) prescribed in the applica- 
ble order of the Administrator issued under Section 8, 
whichever is lower, and 


(4) at any time after the effective date of this sec- 
tion, not less than the rate (not in excess of 40 cents 
an hour) prescribed in the applicable order of the Ad- 
ministrator issued under Section 8. 


(b) This section shall take effect upon the expiration 
of one hundred and twenty days from the date of enact- 


ment of this Act. 


Maximum Hours 


Sec. 7. (a) No employer shall, except as otherwise 
provided in this section, employ any of his employees 
who is engaged in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce— 


(1) for a workweek longer than forty-four hours 
during the first year from the effective date of this 
section, 


(2) for a workweek longer than forty-two hours 
during the second year from such date, or 


(3) for a workweek longer than forty hours after 
the expiration of the second year from such date, 
unless such employee receives compensation for his em- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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RAYON 


ON FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET AND 
ALONG FIFTH AVENUE 


In the smartest shops—where New York's (and the country’s) 
best dressed women select their clothes—Enka Fashion Approved 
Rayon has been prominently featured. These stores, from Fifty- 
seventh Street down to Thirty-fourth Street, are the fashion 


marts of New York...selling only the finest in women’s apparel. | 


HENRI BENDEL 
JAY THORPE 
MILGRIM 
BERGDORF-GOODMAN 
BONWIT TELLER 
TAILORED WOMAN 

DE PINNA | 
SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 
McCUTCHEON'S 

PECK & PECK 

LORD & TAYLOR 


APPROVED 


for STYLE*DESIGN*COLOR 
WEAR and QUALITY 


THIS FABRIC 


ENKA 


RUSSEKS 
AMERICAN B. ALTMAN & CO. 
RAYON BEST & CO. 


Enka Rayon Lounging Pajcma | 
Henri Bendel .. $25.00 


THE FASHION APPROVED RAYON OF QUALITY MERCHANDISE 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 271 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK GREENSBORO, N.C. CHATTANOOGA, JENN. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Huntsville Mill Employees Urged To Return To 
Work 


Huntsville, Ala—Operatives of the Dallas, Lincoln 
and Merrimack Mills, closed for months as a result of a 
controversy over work loads, are exhorted by an editorial 
in the Huntsville Times to break the deadlock by going 
back to work. Failure to do so, the newspaper warns, 
can only mean that the workers will “sink further into 
poverty, lose their morale, and doom their children to 
inadequate food, insufficient clothes and the lack of 
schools.” 


The editorial discusses the local situation more fully as 
follows:. 


‘There prevails today in Huntsville, its mill villages 
and in the county, a fantastic situation. 

“Tt is the spectacle of 15,000 grown people—out of a 
total population of about 65,000 men, women and chil- 


dren, white and black—who are registered at the unem- 


ployment office here as without jobs, and seeking employ- 
ment! 


“Tt is the spectacle of more than 2,500 men on the 
WPA rolls, eking out a living on public relief at a maxi- 
mum of $6 a week for themselves and their families! 

“It is the spectacle of 600 more families for whom 
there are no more WPA jobs—because the State’s quota 
is closed—-who are being fed on $12,000 taken directly 
out of the State’s treasury! 


‘When this small sum is exhausted—it is only $20 per 
family—God knows how they will exist. 

‘And this 600 families will soon grow to 1,000 or 
more! | 

‘‘We have the spectacle of a county, once rich, which is 
headed toward financial trouble, because of the tremen- 
dous load of WPA expenditures that burden it. 


‘We have the spectacle of a city which will soon have 
difficulty keeping its head above the financial whirlwool, 
because its revenues will decrease. 


‘We have the spectacle. of business paralyzed, of eco- 
nomic stagnation, of rapidly increasing want and poverty. 


“Every day that the sun rises, this situation becomes 
worse. 


“Every 24 oe there are scores more of hungry 
mouths. Daily, more and more are besieging the offices 
of the Department of Public Welfare to get on relief. 

‘Every day this situation continues, it imperils the 
job of every man or woman who now has one! 
‘‘Mothers lack the bare necessities of life. They need 


clothes to cover adequately the backs of themselves and 
their children. 


‘Fathers, on relief at $6 a week—and some weeks they 
do not get that much—cannot provide as they once did 
for their families. Only one able-bodied person from a 
whole family, no matter how large, can get on WPA. 

“Isn't it about time to end this intolerable situation, 
to get back to work, to open the mills? | 

‘Since the latter part of April, negotiations have been 
going on to open one of them—Dallas. 

‘That was almost three months ago! 


“So far as anyone knows, the negotiators have made 
about as much progress as when they started. 
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“From appearances, they will be negotiating when Jan- 
uary Ist comes around! 


“The other two large mills show no sign of wanting to 
open, until the Dallas situation is cleared up. 


“In the meantime, what is going to happen? 

“Unless the mill workers themselves do something to 
remedy this desperate situation ,there will be no more 
jobs, even at $6 a week on WPA. 

‘There will be less food. 

‘There will be less milk. 

“There will be no clothes. 


“In another month or six weeks, it will be school time. 
Unless the people of the mill villages exhibit more desire ° 
to break the deadlock that exists, and to go back to 
work, the doors of Rison, Lincoln and Joe Bradley schools 
probably will not open in September, for certainly the 
mill managements will not make their usual contributions, — 
unless there is some prospect that the mills can operate. 


“A little later, cold weather will come on, and there 
will be the problem of coal and clothes, as well as food. 


“Is there any mother or father who wants to face that 
problem on $6 a week? 


“These are hard facts, unpleasant facts. 


“What are the good people of the mill villages and 
there are as many there, in proportion, as there are in 
any part of the city or the county—going to do about 
them? 


“Are they going to sit idly, and let a few wreckers de- 
stroy them? 


‘Are they helpless against the destruction of their 
mills, in which they once worked pleasantly, and made a 
fair living for themselves and their families? 

“Are they satisfied with toiling in the hot sun of July 
and August, to make a meager $6 a week, or perhaps 
draw an insufficient ration, doled out to them to keep 
body and soul together? 

“Every day they put up with this situation, and resign 
themselves to it, then just that much they sink further 
into poverty, lose their morale, and doom their children 
to inadequate food, insufficient clothes and the lack of 
schools. 

“The only way to stop this is to open the mills and go 
back to work!” 


Engineering Sales Co. Establishes New Division 

Cleveland Tramrail Carolinas Company, a division of 
Engineering Sales Company, has been established in 
Charlotte, N. C., with offices in the Builders’ Building, 
according to an announcement by V. G. Brookshire, and 
will handle Tramrail sales and service in North and South | 
Carolina. 

Other materials handling accounts represented by En- 
gineering Sales Company include Standard conveyors; 
Kewanee coal and aggregate conveyors; Elwell-Parker 
electric industrial trucks and tractors; Barrett lift-trucks, 
skids, portable elevators; and Nutting floor trucks, cas- 
ters, and rubber tired wheels. 

Engineering Sales Company, established in 1932, is 
owned and operated by S. R. & V. G. Brookshire. They 
also handle Gates Vulco Rope V-Drives and Lyon Steel 
shelving and lockers. 
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“For 25 years, GULF LUBRICANTS 


have helped us keep our equipment operat- 


SAYS THIS MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


ing like new" 


proper lubrication of the cable 
twisting frame shown below, which 

 makesal2-p py cotd, the Gulf engineer 

recommended Gulf Legion Oil ‘“‘D” 
and Gulf Supreme ay ¢ Grease No. 3. 
These two quality ubricants have 
helped to keep this equipment in con- 
tinuous trouble-free operation. 


“bad 


is 


Listen to the new Gulf radio program— 
THE PASSING PARADE, with Jobn 
Booth Nesbit—every Sunday evening, 
Columbia network. 


"It has paid us to follow the GULF 


UR mill is the oldest operating 
cotton mill in this state— but, 


thanks to Gulf’s quality lubricants, 


most of our machines are still mechan- 
ically as good as new. Our mainte- 
mance costs are still very low,’ says 
this mill superintendent. | 

To meet the needs of modern ma- 
chinery, Gulf has perfected new and 
better lubricants. No matter what type 
of equipment you operate there are, 
in Gulf’s broad line of more than 400 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Engineer’s recommendations” 


brands of oils and greases, exactly the 
right lubricants for each machine in 
your plant. 

Let a Gulf engineer recommend 
the proper application of lubricants 
best suited to your equipment. You 
will benefit from this careful attention 
to lubrication by lower power costs, 
less maintenance expense and better 
production from each machine. Why 
not take advantage of this money-sav- 
ing service at once? 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 
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Personal News 


Edgar A. Terrell, Jr., son of E. A. (Turk) Terrell, of 
Terrell Machine Company, Charlotte, N. C., has been 
awarded gold stars for academic excellence at The Cita- 
del, a South Carolina military academy. He is a sopho- 
more. 


John D. Scott, now assistant superintendent. at Prox- 
imity Mills, Greensboro, N. C., has been appointed su- 
perintendent, effective September Ist, succeeding John A. 
Bangle, who retires on that date. Mr. Bangle has been 
with the mill since its organization. 


S. J. Adams, formerly of the Spencer Mills, Spindale, 
N. C., is now superintendent of the Radford Weaving 
Company, Radford, Va. 


James N. Weeks, former general manager of Hanes 
Hosiery Mills Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., was re- 
cently elected to the presidency of the company, following 
the retirement of James G. Hanes. Mr. Hanes is now 
chairman of the board of’directors. 


John F. Tinsley Heads Crompton & Knowles 


John F. Tinsley, vice-president and general manager of 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works for the past’ 20 years, 


was elected president of the corporation, succeeding the 


late Dr. Homer Gage, at a meeting of the directors re- 
cently. 


Mrs. Mabel Knowles Gage, widow of Dr. Gage, was 
elected a director; Rufus S. Frost, clerk of the corpora- 


tion, and assistant general sales manager, was elected vice- 
president. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES: 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 5 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 
Suitable for Rayon and Cotton Blends 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
Summer St. 
Write or Phone Our Southern 


JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3.3692, Charlotte.N.C. 


H. M. McKelvie Resigns From Firestone Mills 


Gastonia, N. C.—Henry M. McKelvie, for the last sev- 
eral years vice-president and general manager of the Fire- 
stone Cotton Mills, Inc., here, subsidiary of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., has resigned his position, his resigna- 
tion having become effective July 31st. 

Harold Mercer, assistant treasurer of the corporation, 
succeeds Mr. McKelvie, it was announced. Mr. McKelvie 
had served as vice-president and general manager of the 
Firestone Mills since they were taken over by the Fire- 
stone Company. Before that he had been connected with 


the Loray Mill, operated by the Manville-Jenckes Com- 


pany before the plant was sold to the Firestone interests. 


OBITUARY 


JOHN E. EDGERTON 


Lebanon, Tenn.—John E. Edgerton, 58, president and 
manager of the Lebanon Woolen Mills and president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers from 1921 to 
1931, died at his home here recently after an illness of 
three weeks, is survived by his widow, a daughter and a 
sister. 

Mr. Edgerton was a vigorous foe of the New Deal, 
and his statements were regarded as significant because as 
president of the Southern States Industrial Council, 
which he organized in the early days of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, he was. recognized as the representative of 
Southern industry. He had headed the Tennessee Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, a position to which he was re- 
elected for many years. He took that office in 1915, three 
years after becoming president and general manager of 
Lebanon Woolen Mills. 


ROBERT CHAPMAN 
Red Springs, N. C.—Robert Chapman died August 3rd 


following an illness of several weeks. A native of Charles- . 


ton, S. C., Mr. Chapman began his business career in 
Tennessee, at Chattanooga. He later returned to South 
Carolina, and for many years was prominent in the tex- 
tile industry in the Carolinas. For a number of years he 
was president of the Marlborough Mills in McColl and 
Bennettsville, S. C., and also served as president of the 
Cheraw Cotton Mills of the Icemorlee Mills at Monroe. 
At one time he was president of the Southern Soft Spin- 
ners’ Association. For the past few years he had been a 
resident of Red Springs. 

Mr. Chapman was a life-long member of the Presby- 
terian Church, and was a ruling elder in both the Cheraw 
and Red Springs churches. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Lida Law Chapman; 
two daughters, Caroline Banks Chapman and Lida Law 
Chapman; a son, Robert W., Jr.; two brothers, James 
Chapman, of Chattanooga, and Hugh Banks Chapman, 
of Utica, N. Y., and two sisters, Mrs. Rosa C. Jones, of 
Herndon, Ga., and Mrs. Robert Chapman Black, o- 
Charleston. 


HARRY W. BUTTERWORTH, SR. 


Harry W. Butterworth, Sr., president until 1929 and 
later chairman of the Board of Directors of H. W. But- 
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terworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, pioneer makers of tex- 
tile finishing machinery in the United States, died August 
3rd at Rydal, Pa. He would have been 75 years of age 
August 8th. Pneumonia was the immediate cause of his 
death. 


DRY CLEAN IT/ 
LAUNDER IT! 


~SOFTNESS 
Mr. Butterworth is credited with being one of the fath- NEVER I 
ers of the textile industry in the South, in that he was the CHANGES: 


first man in his line to actively cultivate the South with 
the idea of having the mills do theier own dyeing, bleach- 
ing and finishing. It was only after years of effort that 
he sold the first warp dyeing machine in Alamance Coun- 
ty, N. C.. From then on, the South developed rapidly in 
the finishing of its fabrics. 

Mr. Butterworth was born August 8, 1863, in Phila- 
delphia, the son of James Butterworth, then president of 
the company, and became identified with the business 
which he was later to head in 1882, In 1889 he was sec- 
retary, and became president in January, 1907, This post Use Onyxsan-S, the most potent soft- 


. ener ever developed, to give your cel- 
he held until December, 1928, when he retired to become} lylosic fabrics super-softness that is 
chairman of the board of directors. At that time, his| Permanent to washing and dry-clean- 

, : | ing. Simply add a very small amount 
brother, Albert W. Butterworth, became president, but| 4, the last rinse in the dyebox or in 
died in December,'1935. Harry W. Butterworth, Jr.,.is| the finishing mangle. Costs no more 


row president of the company which dates back to 1820.| than present methods; often costs less. 


| Send details of needs to get sample = 
For several years, Mr. Butterworth had spent practi-| and data. pf 
cally all of his time in Sarasota, Fla. Prior to his living 
ee | ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. Southern Repres.: 
in Florida, Mr. Butterworth had been a member of the da KLUMPH 
Union League, and was a director of the Fire Association 
of Philadelphia. At his death, he was a member of the on seppaieagy 


Huntingdon Valley Country Club. 

In 1886, Mr. Butterworth married Miss Florine Mc- 
Nelly, of Philadelphia. She died in 1913, and in 1919, 
he married Mrs. Lilyan Claussenius Pancoast, of Phila- 
delphia. 

By his first wife, he had six children, five of whom are 
living. They are: Harry W. Butterworth, Jr., James 
Butterworth, 2nd, De Haven Butterworth, Mrs. Lewis 
Craig Dick, and Mrs. John H. S. Spencer, all of Phila- 
delphia. 

In addition to his widow and five children, he is sur- 


Cc A C H E 
vived by a sister, Elizabeth Warner Butterworth, and a 


ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS 
brother, James Warner Butterworth. 


Insure a cool, clean, restful trip at low cost 


| Crescent Spinning Company Makes Personnel 
Changes 

CARS DINING CARS 
Belmont, N. C.—Changes announced at the Crescent 


; Spinning Company are as follows: Wade P. Stowe has Be comfortable in the safety of train travel 
i been appointed superintendent, filling a place made va- 


NS R. H. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent | 
| cant by the death recently of R. F. Fisher. Station | 
3 Mr. Stowe is a native of Belmont and is highly quali- Charlotte, N. C. 


; fied for his new work. He has been engaged in the tex-: , 
, tile business since early manhood. For the past several SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
years he has held the position of superintendent of the , sic 
spinning department of the Sterling Mills, Inc., and is a | 
very efficient textile man. 


; Succeeding Mr. Stowe as superintendent of the spin- : | 
i ning department of the Sterling Mill, C. C. Hope, for- sa ULLETIN : 
3 merly superintendent of the spinning department of the 

Woodlawn unit of the lassi fied Ads 

F of Mount Holly, N. C., has been appointed, and entered _ Bring Results at Low Cost 

: upon his new duties Monday. Mr. Hope has held similar Make Your Wants Known Through 

; positions here in two of the Belmont mills and is known This Medium 


and highly qualified for his new work. 
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Marshall Field Earns $604,401 in First Half 
Year 


Chicago, Il]—Frederick D. Corley, president of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., makes known that earnings, after all 
charges and normal Federal income tax, for the six 


months ended June 30th were $603,401 against $1,268,- 
746 last year. 


Field’s, he adds, have reduced their funded debt $2,- 


250,000 since the first of the year by paying not only 
current maturities but also anticipating a portion of the 
serial notes due later this year and in 1939, 1940 and 
1941... 

The second quarter’s profits were $221,586 against 
$665,634 last year, a drop of 66.2 per cent, while the six- 
months ’earnings fell 52.4 per cent under 1937. : 

The second quarter’s net volume was $18,623,416 com- 
pared with $23,657,942 last year, a decrease of 21.3 per 
cent. The six months’ net volume was $36,654,497 
$47,692,053, a drop of 23.1 per cent. | 

Mr. Corley notes that, if discontinued lines are not 
figured, the second quarter’s sales decline was 11.9 and 
for the half year was 12.4 per cent. He adds: 


‘The liquidation and reorganization of certain manu- 


facturing division activities which were referred to in the 
1937 annual report are progressing satisfactorily.” 
The figures above noted include Field’s Retail and 


Manufacturing Division and Frederick & Nelson in Se- 
attle. 


Broaden Drive in South To Limit Districts To 
One Variety of Cotton 


Memphis, Tenn.—The South is taking a lesson from 
California on how to grow cotton more profitably. 

Pointing to the San Joaquin Valley of California, 
where only one variety of cotton is grown and to State 
laws there that forbid growers to plant any staple other 
than Acala as an example of what can be done with a 
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standardized crop, officials of the Cotton Improvement 
Association are conducting an extensive campaign to limit 
districts to growth of one variety of cotton. This variety 
is selected by majority vote of the farmers. 

The association, a non-profit unincorporated organiza- 
tion without capital stock, is operating throughout the 
Cotton Belt and already hundreds of communities have 
begun work toward attaining staple uniformity. 

The association has five objectives: 

1. To standardize production by growing only one sup- 
erior variety of cotton that is best adapted to local condi- 
tions from the standpoint of yield, length, uniformity, 
character of staple, market demand and net returns to 
growers. 

2. To obtain marketing advantages for cotton by main- 
taining its production year after year so that large, even- 
running lots of fiber of the same seeped may be made 
regularly to the trade. 

3. To establish and maintain scisidithates of production 
that are necessary to preserve the quality of the fiber and 
purity of the planting seed. 


4. To produce and make available to ene in a com-. 


munity pure planting seed. 

5. To adopt improved methods of handling the crop, 
including extra care in harvesting, handling, ginning, bal- 
ing and housing. 

In Tennessee, experiments have proved that growth of 
l-inch staple is most profitable, and it was estimated that 
if all the cotton in the State last year that was under 1 
inch had been that length, total income to farmers would 
have been 5 per cent more. 

In other States, nearly all communities are more pro- 
ductive when planted to various grades. This depends 


_ mainly upon the type of soil and weather conditions. 


The association hopes to create a uniform staple for 
gins in every cotton growing community in Dixie. When 
a gin bales cotton of 13-16 grade mixed with higher 
grades, the bale is bought on the basis of the lower grade. 
Gin saws are set for a certain length staple, and if the 
staple is longer than that for which the saws are adjusted, 


C. B. Greenville, S. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


Always Uniform — Always Dependable 


MILL STARCH 


be Weavers’ Friend” 
BOILS THIN e HAS MORE PENETRATION e CARRIES WEIGHT INTO THE FABRIC 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


F. M. Wallace, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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it often is cut to the shorter length, thus resulting in a 
lower sale price to the farmer. 

Troubles of ginners are reflected in an official report 
from an Arkansas community in which 57 different var- 
ieties of cotton are grown. 

To attain a one-variety crop in an community, farmers 
plant 1 per cent of their crop to foundation seed. The 
next year, 10 per cent of the crop is planted with seed 
crown from the foundation seed. Then in the third year 
all the crop is planted from the second year seed. After 
the third year this process is repeated because of de- 
terioration and. cross-polination. 

Ordinarily, when cotton is ginned, the planter is re- 
turned his seed, which often is mixed with seed from cot- 
ton which was ginned before it, causing another irregu- 
larity in the next year’s crop. But the foundation seed 
comes from cotton which has been — in a freshly- 

cleaned plant. 
Years ago cotton was bought at a set price regardless 
of its staple, but buying methods have changed consider- 
ably and now the value of cotton depends upon the _ 
and grade. 

Interest in one-variety communities probably was 
caused by dissatisfaction among farmers whose lengths 
were mixed and they were forced to accept the. price of 
the shorter length. 

Prospect of better prices for uniform cotton is rousing 
new interest in the association’s objectives. 


30,000,000-Acre Cotton Crop for 1939 Is 
Indicated 


Washington, D. C.—-Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration officials said recently that unless domestic and 
foreign consumption of American cotton increased this 
fall and winter, growers may be asked to plant less than 
30,000,000 acres to the crop next year. 

Confronted with a record surplus of about 13,500,000 
-bales, growers reduced their planting operations from 
abotut 35,000,000 acres last year to 26,900,000 acres this 
year. 


Should yields on this year’s acreage equal the average 


of the last ten years, the crop would be about 11,500,000 
bales. This is slightly more American cotton than was 
consumed in the United States and abroad during the 
marketing season recently closed, 

Officials explained that unless consumption increased, 
little or none of the surplus cotton would be used. Con- 
sequently, growers would be in the same relative position 
next spring as they were this spring. 

AAA cotton experts feel confident, however, that a 
business and industrial upswing will come this fall, bring- 
ing with it improved domestic markets for cotton goods. 

It was the American market that failed the cotton pro- 
ducer during the current season. It is officially estimated 
that American cotton consumed during the present mar- 
keting year totaled 5,600,000 bales, or about 2,000,000 
bales less than in the preceding year. 

Exports, on the other hand, increased siigntly. They 
have been estimated at 5,565 000 bales, or 125,000 bales 
more than in the preceding season. 

he cotton experts also are pinning hopes of increased 
consumption on preliminary reports that this year’s cot- 
ton crop in foreign countries may be substantially smaller 
than the unusually large crop of last year. 
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The Cotton Estimate 


The Government estimate of August 8th indi- 
cating a crop of 11,988,000 bales came as a sur- 
price to the trade but after the experiences of 
last year, everyone is extremely cautious about 
saying that an over estimate has been made. | 

Last year the cotton growing season was 
marked with a uniformly fine growing season 


through the entire belt and it was difficult to 


point out any really bad spots and at no time was 
there any serious menace from boll weevils. 

This year the crop is very spotted and at many 
points conditions are unfavorable. From many 
sections, in fact from almost every section of the 
cotton belt there are reports of heavy infestation 
of boll weevil. 

Damage from boll weevils never become very 
marked until after August 20th but heavy infes- 
tation is presumed to forecast heavy damage to 
bolls. 

The Government may be right in predicting 
an average yield of 217.9 lint points per acre 
but in the face of reports which have come to us 
we fail to see how any such yield can result, but 
we were badly fooled last year. 

There have been years when the August 8th 
indicated yield was much greater than the ulti- 
mate crop and it is our prediction that 1938 will 
be added to that list. | 
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| Commandments and the Golden Rule.”’ 
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Mandatory Cotton Loan 


E. D. White, cotton economist for the AAA, 
said when December cotton futures were at 8.50 
that a further price drop of 44 cent a pound 
would make it mandatory, under provisions of 
the new farm law, for the government to provide 
loans. The AAA has authority to fix the loan 
rate between about 8.27 and 11.92 cents a 


pound. The law requires establishment of a loan 


program whenever the average price of cotton on 
the principal markets falls below 52 per cent of 
“parity,” a price goal set up in the legislation. 

The present parity price is 15.9 cents a pound. 


- — 


A Significant Victory in Texas 


~Much has been said in the press about the hill- 
billy band which accompanied Lee O’Daniel 
while a candidate for Governor of Texas, and 
credit for his defeating ten other candidates by 
receiving over half the votes in the first primary 
has been credited to the band. 


The truth is that Lee O’Daniel won because — 


he was not a demagogue and talked common 
sense. 

“Tf I am elected Governor,” he promised, “I 
shall call to Texas leading business men and suc- 
cessful men in all fields, including successful far- 
mers and ranchmen, and I'll have them sit down 


around the table like a board of directors and 


work out a practical program for economic de- 
velopment for this great State, a program that 
will provide more jobs, and bring more wealth 
into existence in Texas.” 

‘We can’t legislate ourselves out of this de- 
pression,’ he declared. ‘‘We can only work our 
way out of it. Let’s adopt a program of more 
and harder work in Texas, and maybe other 
States will get the idea.” 

It has been publicized throughout the country 
that he announced as his platform “the Ten 
That is 
true, but not in the sense that it has been gener- 
ally interpreted. He did not put forward the 
Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule as a 
program of legislation. What he said was that 
if he should be elected Governor he would take 
the Tend Commandments and the Golden Rule 
for his personal guidance in administering the 
affairs of the State Government and that he 
would apply sound business principles to the 
State’s affairs, and not the usual standards of the 
professional politician. 

What he said in practically all his speeches 
was that what Texas needs is not a “‘division” of 
the wealth, but a “multiplication” of the wealth. 
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q The very heart of his ‘“‘gospel” was that the 
Wayealth of Texas must be increased, and that only 
hard work could increase it. 


The big thing, the significant thing, in the 
election of Lee O’Daniel is that the common 
people heard him gladly and voted overwhelm- 
ingly for a man who was more interested in in- 
creasing the wealth of Texas than in punishing 
someone because he had acquired wealth. 


Economic Problem No. 1 


In a very able editorial refuting President 
Roosevelt’s statement that the South is Eco- 
nomic Problem No. 1, the Manufacturers Record 
of Baltimore said: 


The value of the South’s manufactured products is 2% 
times that of its agricultural products. 

The value of the South’s manufactured goods in 1935 
was $8,632,238,000, or nearly 20 per cent of the total 
value of manufactured products of the entire United 
States, the South included. | 


clined less than 17 per cent between 1927 and 1935, com- 
pared with a decline of over.29 per cent for the rest of the 
country. 


Another Sucker 


The gypsy coppersmiths are active again and 
have found, at least, one more sucker this time— 
_a finishing plant in South Carolina. 


In spite of the many times we have exposed 
the gypsy coppersmiths and their fake contract, 
they recently appeared at the finishing plant and 
secured a contract, at a certain amount per 
pound, to tin 12 dry cans. They, of course, gave 
one or more coffee pots as presents, which is their 
custom. 


Any legitimate and established tinner would 
have charged $10 to $15 each for tinning the dry 
_ cans but when the gypsy coppersmiths had com- 
pleted the job they presented a bill for more than 
$1,200, and according to the wording of the 
tricky contract, they were entitled to that 
amount. 
We have, many times, driven the gypsy cop- 
persmiths out of the South, by exposing them, 
but they always return and they always find 
suckers who fall for the fake contracts, instead of 
giving their business to established concerns. 


We believe that we are conservative when we 
estimate that the trick contracts of gypsy cop- 
persmiths have cost Southern mills more than a 
hundred thousand dollars. 
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The value of the South’s manufactured products de- 
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The Lynchburg News 


A Hopeful View 


We are inclined to take a hopeful view of the 
nearby price prospect. This conviction we be- 
lieve to be justified even in the face of the un- 
favorable statistical position. The cotton mar- 
ket, like the cotton crop, “can promise more and 
do less, and at the same time promise less and do 
more” than any other market related to com- 
modities. ‘Lest we forget,” we call attention to 
the late August and early September advance in 
1921 when the carryover of American cotton 
seemed to provide an insuperable obstacle to an 
advance. 

Of more recent memory is the advance of 
about three and a half cents per pound that took 
place in August, 1932, from a low of 5.98 for the 
December position on August 2nd, to a high of 
9.66 on August 29th. Moreover, it should be 
kept in mind that this advance took place in the 
face of the record carryover of*13,228,000 bales, 
undeterred by the fact that the crop forecast on 
August Ist was 11,306,000 bales. Finally, we 
point out, this advance took place in the worst 
year of the so-called ‘‘Hoover depression.” It is 
true that the carryover of outside growths is 
about 5,000,000 bales larger than in 1932, but 
this is offset by quantity of American cotton im- 
pounded in the Government loan.—Munds, 
Winslow & Potter. 
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Spend Your Vacation at 
BEAUTIFUL 


Mayview Manor 
BLOWING ROCK, N. C. 


4,000 Feet Elevation—Average Temperature—6/7° 
Golf——-Tennis—Fishing—Riding 
American Plan—Reasonable Rates | 


For Further Information, Write 


JACK G. CRAFT, Manager 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. | 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


- Dunning & Boschert Press Co.. Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the £ 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning § 
room since the advent of the HIGH & 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
$1 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Stronger 


Reg. U. 8B. P. O. 
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Mill News 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—Fayetteville Knitting Mills 
have placed their order with Robert Reiner, Inc., Wee- 
hawken, N. J., for additional regular type “Einsiedel- 
Reiner” machines to be delivered within the next two 


months. This is their second installation of Einsiede| 
machines. 


Concorp, N. C.—Hoover Hosiery Mill has placed an 
order with Robert Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, N. J., for 
the delivery of one ‘“Einsiedel-Reiner’’ Heeling machine. 
This machine will be used in conjunction with the pres- 


ent 51 gg. leggers so they can knit the complete combi 
stocking. 


Houston, Trex.—-The Houston Textile Company are 
having their steel rolls equipped with the Guillet Taper 
Fitted Roller Neck, the work being done by the Dixie 


_ Spindle & Flyer Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


HoGANSVILLE, Ga.—Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., have delivered a Guillet Overhauling System, 
complete for spinning, card room, spooler and _ twister 


rooms, to the United States Rubber Products, Stark Divi- 
sion. 


ALEXANDER City, ALta.—The Russell Manufacturing 
Company will change 40,000 spindles to long draft and 
will also install long draft on 30 spinning frames. The 


_ order for both has been placed with the Saco-Lowell 


Shops. 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—The Cannon Mills have placed 
an order with the Saco-Lowell Shops for changing about 
205,000 spindles to long draft. The work. will be scat- 
tered among the mills at several towns but when com- 
pleted, all the spindles of the Cannon Mills will be equip- 
ped for long draft. The recent order is understood to be 
the largest long draft order ever placed. 


Mount Hotty, N. C.—Repairs to the old Catawba 
Spinning Mill have been practically completed, and full- 
fashioned knitting machines are being installed at this 
time. These machines are being moved from a Northern 
mill by trucks, after being dismantled. 

Officials said the equipment will include 45 or 46 knit- 
ting machines as well as he necessary auxilary equipment 
for finishing the product. A dyeing plant will also be set 
up in one wing of the building. When the plant is ready 
to operate as a complete unit about 400 people will be 
employed. | 

According to he management, local labor will be used 
as far as possible in the operation of the new mill. 

BELMONT, N. C.—The addition to the Hatch Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Company has been completed, and 
machinery is being installed at this time. New machinery 
being installed includes four new Reading full-fashioned 
hosiery machines, and several new dyeing machines. “Also 
included in the addition are new dressing rooms and 
toilets for both men and women, and the moving of the 
boarding room from the basement to the main floor of the 
building. The basement will be used for storage. 
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News 

Hicu Pornt, N. C.—Net profit of $226,985, after de- 
duction for Federal and State income taxes, is reported by 
\dams-Millis Corporation, hosiery manufacturers and 
subsidiary for the six months’ period ended Juné 30, 1938. 
[his amounts to 75 cents a share on the common stock 
outstanding at the end of the six months’ period, after 
deducting preferred dividends paid. 

Gross profit, after deducting cost of goods sold (includ- 
ing $102,757 provision for depreciation), is noted as 
$394,231. Selling, administration and general expenses 
are stated to have been $108,486. Balance, as of June 
30, 1938, is set forth ‘as $2,480,341, and the condensed 


GRAHAM, N. C.—-Contract for an additional 35,000 

feet of floor space to the Grabur Silk Mills has been let 
to C. M. Guest & Sons, Greensboro and Anderson con- 
tractors. The work will begin at once. Supervision and 
plans furnished by H. V. Biberstein, mill architect and 
me engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 
4 The additional space will increase production of the 
Wm plant to 26,000 pounds of hosiery tram weekly. The en- 
tire production of the plant is used by May Hosiery Mills 
and McEwen Knitting Company, Burlington, N. C. 

The present employee personnel will be increased from 
275 to approximately 500. The original plant started 
operations three years ago and is considered one of the 
most completely equipped throwing plants of the South. 

The construction will be of modern glass block wall, 
and will accommodate three central station air condition- 
ing systems, furnished by Parks Cramer Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C, 


HATTIESBURG, Miss.—The Hattiesburg Chamber of 
Commerce has signed a contract with a large hosiery 
manufacturing company to establish a large hosiery plant 
here, it is made known by I. L. Stockstill, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

_ Mr. Stockstill, temporarily withholding the name of the 
tirm, said it is a 32 million dollar corporation which oper- 
ates plants in many parts of the United States and in 
several foreign countries. 


The contract guarantees, on the company’s part, a min- 
imum payroll of 1 million dollars spread over the next 
: 10 years and employment for 250 to 300 persons, half of 
them men. | 
4 The city, functioning under the Mississippi Industrial 
. Act, must provide a satisfactory plant and site for the 
; lactory. A municipal bond issue will be submitted to the 

| citizens under the law recently upheld by the State Su- 
preme Court. 


Julius Kayser & Co. is reliably reported to be the spon- 
sor of the Hattiesburg project. 

Kayser already operates plants in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Canada and Australia, besides having a working 
arrangement with a British silk hosiery manufacturer. 
Fitting also into the above description is the fact that it 
is one of the few hosiery and underwear firms whose an- 
nual volume has exceeded 30 million dollars. 


consolidated balance sheet shows assets of $4,021,637. 
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The Chinese are 
devotees of prestige 
and do much to save 
“Face.” — 


Your contact with the public is often represented only 
by your package. It is your ‘‘face’’ and represents the 
progressiveness and prestige of your firm and the quality 
of your products. It should interpret the wisdom of pur- 
chasing your brand, and should instill confidence. 

Your packaging should be outstanding to command at- 
tention and to give the right impression. If you have 
several products your packages should have a distinctive 
style whereby each would advertise the other and all 
would bear a family resemblance. This is possible through 
vur “CO-ORDINATED PACKAGING.” 


Let us show you how we can co-ordinate your packages, or packaging, and 
displays, to present good “‘face*’ to your public. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., INC. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Burlington, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Asheboro, N. C. 
Kinston, N. C. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Martinsville, Va. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 


Victor Value 


The traveler that gives you con- 
sistent long wear, trouble-free per- 
formance, and improved yarn pro- 
duction is the traveler of greatest value, regardless of 
price. 
Victor value is built into every Victor Traveler, from 
the selection of stock, through every step in design and 
manufacture. 

Take advantage of this extra value! Try Victor's at our 
expense. Samples FREE on request. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


P. O. Box 1318 


1733 inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—247 


Tel.—Vernon 2330 


MOCCASIN 
BRONZE 


Durable-Serviceable 
for all Bearing purposes 
Bars - Bushings 
All Kinds of Bronze Castings 
for Textile Machinery 

Manufacturers of the famous 


“MOCCASIN” Oil Distributing Bushing 
MOCCASIN BUSHING Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
See ‘Southern Sources of Supply” for nearest Jobber—Write for Catalogue. 
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Federal Wage and Hour Law 
(Continued from Page 6) 


ployment in excess of the hours above specified at a rate 
not less than one and one-half times the regular ‘rate at 
which he is employed. 


(b) No employer shall be deemed to have violated 
subsection (a) by employing any employee for a work- 
week in excess of that specified in such subsection with- 
out paying the compensation for oyertime employment 
prescribed therein if such employee is so employed— 


(1) in pursuance of an agreement, made as a result 
of collective bargaining by representatives of employ- 
ees certified as bona fide by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, which provides that no employee shall be 
employed more than one thousand hours during any 
period of twenty-six consecutive weeks, 


(2) on an annual basis in pursuance of an agree- 
ment with his employer, made as a result of. collective 
bargaining by fepresentatives of employees certified as 
bona fide by the National Labor Relations Board, 
which provides that the employee shall not be em- 
ployed more than two thousand hours during any pe- 
riod of fifty-two consecutive weeks, or 


(3) for a period or periods of not more than four- 
teen workweeks in the aggregate in any calendar year 
in an industry found by the Adminisirtator to be of a 
seasonal nature, 

and if such employee receives compensation for employ: 
ment in excess of 12 hours in any workday, or for em- 
ployment in excess of 56 hours in any workweek, as the 
case may be, at a rate not less than one and one-half 
times the regular rate at which he is employed. 


(c) In the case of an employer engaged in the first 
processing of milk, whey, skimmed milk, or cream into 
dairy products, or in the ginning and compressing of 
cotton, or in the processing of cottonseed, or in the proc- 
essing of sugar beets, sugar beet molasses, sugarcane, or 
maple sap, into sugar (but not refined sugar) or into 
syrup, the provisions of subsection (a) shall not apply 
to his employees in any place of employment where he is 
so engaged; and in the case of an employer engaged in 
the first processing of, or in canning or packing, perish- 
able or seasonal fresh fruits or vegetables, or in the first 
processing, within the area of production (as defined by 


PRECISION BOBBINS 


‘Uniform in Quality 
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the Administrator), of any agricultural or horticultural 
commodity during seasonal operations, or in handling, 


slaughtering, or dressing poultry or livestock, the pro- 


visions of subsection (a), during a period or periods of 
not more than fourteen workweeks in the aggregate in any 
calendar year, shall not apply to his employees in any 
place of employment where he is so engaged. 


(d) This section shall take effect upon the expiration 
of one hundred and twenty days from the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, 


-Link-Belt Promotes Bond and Dyson 


Link-Belt Company announces that William W. Bond 
has been appointed Western sales manager of the positive 
drive division, with headquarters at the Dodge plant in 
Indianapolis, to succeed G. Howard Burkholder, deceased. 


Mr. Bond has been in the company’s employ since 1911, 


first serving in the engineering department at the Phila- 
delphia plant. For the last 15 years he has been engaged 
in the sale of roller chain drives. 

Coincidentally with Mr. Bond’s promotion, Ralph S. 
Dyson, for many years manager of stock silent and roller 
chain drives through distributors, will also head up roller 
chain sales to duplicate machinery manufacturers. Mr. 
Dyson entered the company employ in 1899, 


Brandon Wins Honor 


Greenville, S$. C-—T. E. Ross, of Brandon Corporation, 


contributes the information that the two plants at Bran- 


don—mill and duck mill—-won honorary mention in the 
safety contest of the Western Carolina Association held 
recently at Clemson College. Many mills were competing 
in their records and Brandon won the honor of having its 
low injury read out before the group. 

“Our mills have been unusually successful in the small 
number of persons injured,’ Mr. Ross said. “The duck 
mill, in particular, has had a very small number of per- 
sons hurt in recent months.” 


Uniform in Size 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


NASHUA 


Uniform in Finish 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE-D.C.RAGAN HIGH POINTN.C. 
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Garrard Reports Trend 
To Short Cotton Unabated 


Greenwood, Miss.—The trend to- 
ward the cultivation of shorter 
lengths of cotton in the Delta section 
is unabated, according to a survey 
recently completed by the Staple 
Cotton Co-operative Association. W. 
M. Garrard, general manager, in a 
report to the association’s board of 


directors, discusses the situation as 


follows: 

“The shorter length varieties are 
becoming more popular, while the 
medium lengths, such as we termed 
‘bread and butter cotton’ a few years 
ago, are being planted less and less. 
Undoubtedly one reason for the de- 
crease in production of 1%-inch sta- 
ple has been due to the large increase 
of 1%-inch staple in California and 
the fact that the sale of California 
cotton has been accelerated by activ- 
ity on the part of Californians to 
accredit their 1%4-inch cotton with 
mills that are accustomed to use 
Delta 1%-inch. 

“Six or seven years ago fully 40 
to 50 per cent of our Delta cotton 
was 1%-inch staple, but you will ob- 
serve our survey for 1938 indicates 
there will be but 9.77 per cent of the 
acreage planted to 1%-inch staple 
this season. The tendency to plant 
the shorter lengths is of course due 
to the fact that there has been more 
profit to the planter in producing | 
1-16-inch staple than there has been 
in producing the longer staple. 

“With the Delta grower it is a 
matter of dollars and cents. If in 
growing 1 1-16-inch the value of the 
lint and seed per acre is greater than 
the value of lint and seed per acre 
on the longer varieties, naturally the 
farmer will plant the shorter variety. 

‘As we have frequently stated, our 
observation and the record of the 
Discount Corporation on the land for 
which it furnishes production credit, 
indicates there is approximately 100 
pounds of lint cotton per acre greater 
yield when 1 1-16-inch cotton is 
planted as compared to the lint yield 
from seed normally producing 1 5-32- 
inch and longer staples. Since pre- 
miums in the past few years for the 


better length staples have been only — 


moderately above the premium paid 
for 1 1-16-inch, it is only natural 
that the grower should turn to the 
Shorter varieties of staple. 

‘We have heard many mill buyers 
deplore the fact that the Delta is 
producing so much of the shorter 
length cotton, and our answer inva- 
riably is that unless mills are justified 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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At Auction 


In Complete 


and Final Liquidation 


The Cotton Textile Machinery 
and Equipment of the 


MERITAS MILLS 


705-35th Street, Columbus, Georgia 
To be Sold On the Premises 


ON TUESDAY, AUGUST 23, 1938 


At 10 A. M. Central Standard Time 


Opening Equipment: 3 Howard & Bullough and 3 Saco-Lowell vertical open- 


ers, Saco-Lowell No. 4 and H. & B. 38-inch bale-breakers. 


Card Room Equipment: 44 sections, 5 and 6 delivery each, 1%” roll, 12” coiler 
Whitin drawing frames; 14 Woonsocket and Providence 12x6 slubbers; 18 Whitin 
and Providence 10x5 and 9x4% slubbers; 20 Whitin and Providence 8x4 speeders. 


Spinning: 26,688 spindles: 145 Whitin 216 to 264 spindle spinning frames, 3, 
8%, 3% in. gauge, 1%, 1%, 1% in. ring. 


Twisters: 14. Whitin 5%” ga. twisters, tape drive; New England 30 head 
braider. 


Draper Looms: 650 modified "D'' and “‘E”’ motor-driven 52, 60 and 64 in. 
looms; 485 modified “D"’ and Model EF belt-driven 48 to 72 in. looms; 247 Model FE 
helt-driven 46 in. loonis. 


2 Barber-Colman 6E and 7E warp tying-in machines; Barber-Colman 3-SS 
warp drawing-in machine; 5 Curtis-Marble 62 to 76” railway sewing machines; 
3 Woonsocket 80”, 24 and 36 roll double acting nappers; 2 Woonsocket 90” 22 roll 
felters. 


inspection and Cloth Machines: 27 Curtis & Marble 66 to 102” inspection 
tables: C. & M. 57” vertical brushing machines: 66” brusher and heater, brushing 
and shearing machine; 60” shear; 76” napped goods shear; 76” rolling and meas- 
uring machine; 3 44” steam calender and rolling machines; Alexander & Garsed 
66” brushing machine. 


Dye House: Butterworth Textile Water mangles; 2 Butterworth Textile 72 
and 78” straight away and swing tenter frames; 3 B. T. dry can units; Morton 
beam dyeing machine; Morton raw stock dyeing machine; 3 Sargent and Cyclone 
raw stock dryers with 70 and 97” hopper feeders; Butterworth 64” 5-comp. dye- 
ing machine. 


Electric Motors: 800 A. C. electric motors, ™% to 150 H. P., 220 and 550 Volts. 
Miscellaneous: 700,000 spools, quills and bobbins; 150 American. sectional 
humidifiers: chain hoists, dial scales, reels, Foster tensions, heddle frames, reeds, 
roving cans, spinning rings, beams, machine shop equipment, mill supplies, 


machine parts, office furniture, adding machines, calculators, typewriters, safe 
cabinets, etc. 


BY ORDER OF THE CRESCENT CORPORATION, OWNERS 


Descriptive Illustrated Catalogs Upon Application to 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO. 


Auctioneers 


1808-10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


| 27 William Street 
NEW YORK 


80 Federal Street 
BOSTON 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
> SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. © 


New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Domestic Export : 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


For Fast Action 
Use 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Trading in cotton goods markets tapered 
off during last week as the market awaited Monday’s gov- 
ernment cotton crop estimate. 


Sales of print cloths, sheetings, drills, tobacco cloths, 
and twills were confined to small, fill-in lots, with volume 
only a fraction of weekly production. Prices were well 
maintained, however. 
were smallest in weeks, and prices advanced over last 
week. 


The feeling in the trade is that a fair amount of busi- 
ness will be written on gray cloths this month, no matter 
whether the cotton report turns out to be bullish or bear- 
ish. Converters are using the goods they bought a month 
ago and are fast approaching the point where. they will be 
compelled to replenish. What merchants fear in the event 
of a bearish report is that buying will resume its former 
buyers will shy at placing contracts covering their re- 
quirements for the last quarter. In some quarters, the 
opinion was voiced that business in finished goods will re- 
spond more quickly to a bullish estimate than gray goods 
markets. 


Fancy cotton goods were active as buyers put in initial 
orders for poplins, slub cloths, hopsackings for the coming 
spring season. Combed goods prices were firm and mills 
continued to operate busily on business booked early last 
month. 


Finished goods orders were small but numerous. Prices 
on percales, denims, chambrays, coverts, and other staples 
were strongly maintained. Sheets and pillow cases moved 
into a strong position following the last few weeks’ heavy 
sales. Curtains improved while blankets were slow. Up- 
holstery fabrics improved. 


Prim clots, 640606 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60 
Gray goods, 38™%-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 652 
Tickings, 8-ounce _ 12 
Denims, 28-in. __ 10% 
Brown sheetings, standard _ 934 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 5% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard - 6% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


46-46 St. Mew 


Resale offerings of print cloths 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia—Business in cotton sales yarn last week 
was not as good as could be desired, but inquiries were 
frequent, ancl in some cases it was reported that buyers 


were paying more for preferred spinnings than they have 


heen willing to pay since last March. 


On the basis of what other counts are selling for, this 
shows that some spinners are getting the full differential 
for their fine count, good quality yarn. But thus far such 
sales are not frequent. 


Combed peeler spinners appear to have wound up the 
first half of 1938 with total inventories of about 4,500,- 
000 pounds of all descriptions and at the present weekly 
rate of deliveries, they could ship it all out in three weeks. 
Forward bookings of combed yarn now total in excess of 
the backlog which spinners reported as of January 1, 
1938. Sales and shipments of ply combed yarn since the 
middle of June amounted to nearly double that of single 
yarns and prices of the ply are commensurately firmer 
than singles, one explanation being the offering recently 
of some single numbers by producers who usually absorb 
such yarn in their own further processes. 


Spinners are keeping open their schedules covering stra- 
tegic periods, for types of yarn which experience shows 
will certainly be required, but for which the consuming 
mills are thus far unwilling to pay what the spinners be- 
lieve the yarn will be worth. The spread maintained by 
some spinners, of one-half to a cent above the price level 


which prevails in current trading, is also viewed as partly 


an expedient for making old contract prices look better 
to customers who still have deliveries to take in. 


Yarn quotations have remained virtually unchanged 
in actual trading during the last°10 days. 


Southern ‘Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


Rs _ 17% 
148 
ae ae Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
12s 19 
12s 21% 
14s 19 
Ba Tinged, 5-lb., 8s, 3 and 
10s | strips, 8s, 3 and ‘a 
Southern Two-Ply Chain White carpets, 8s, 3 and 
Warps 
12s 8s, 2-ply _ 4% 
. 8s, 2 and 4-ply___. 15 
208 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 15% 
30s + 16% 
2014 16s, 2-ply 18% 
40 
60 Southern Frame Cones 
20% 
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A Complete line... backed 
by 66 years of experience 


Parks-Cramer Company 


FITCHBURG. MASS. CHARLOTTE. N.C. 


Forgings 
Screw Machine Work 
Bolts Nuts Cap Screws 
Eve Bolts Studs 


We specialize to the Textile Trade 
Southern Representative 
Mr. Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. C. 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
: = 
a = = 
Millbury, Massachusetts 
| 
| 
Established 1834 ' | 
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YOUNG MAN, 25 years old, married, de- 
sires employment in spinning room. 
Well experienced fixer; honest, sober; 
good references. Will go any place at 
once. Box 694, Poulan, Ga. 


WANT JOB on rayon or fancy goods as 
-second hand or fixer on No. 90 Universal 
-winders, Years experience. Can repair 
knotters. Reference. Address ‘J-90,’’ 
Care: Textile Bulletin. 


Garrard Reports Trend 
To Short Cotton Unabated 


(Continued from Page 19) 


in paying a higher basis for staples, 
they can ouly expect a continued de- 
cline in the production of extra sta- 
ples in the Delta section.’ 

At another point in his report, Mr. 
Garrard has this to say about the re- 
cent situation among cotton mills: 

‘In telephonic conversations with 
several mill buyers recently we were 
told that while mills have sold a large 
amount of both yarn and goods, the 
prices have been unsatisfactory and 


sales have been made simply to re- 


duce inventories. No doubt if the de- 
mand for textiles broadens and mills 
are able to secure new business at 
reasonably profitable prices, some 
general buying of Delta cotton will 
occur. 

‘But so far orders for fine count 
yarn and fine goods have not been 
sufficient to justify mills increasing 
their spinning hours, and unless hours 
are increased, no increase in produc- 
tion will occur. Naturally without in- 
creased production few mills will 
need additional staple cotton before 
the new crop is available. 

“With mills that manufacture the 
coarse count yarn and goods there 
has been an increase in activity.” 


Put Japan Spring Cocoon 
Crop At Lowest Since 1922 


Yokohama.—The Agricultural Of- 
fice has announced that the spring 
cocoon crop this year throughout the 
country is estimated at 38,365,650 
kan, or the smallest figure since 1922. 
Of the total, white cocoons account 
for 30,229,970 kan and the. yellow 
kind 8, 135,680 kan. 

Compared with the spring cocoon 
output last year, there is a decrease 
of 7,138,283 kan, or 5.7 per cent. 
Back figures follow: (Unit, kan) 
1933, 50,019,027; 1934, 48,390,465: 
1935, 44,175,526; 1936, 41,392,974: 
1937, 45,503,933. | 

As for the estimate for the late 
crop districts (Hokkaido, Oomori, 
Fukushima, Iwate, Miyagi, Akita, 
Yamagata Prefectures). the Agricul- 
ture Office puts the crop at 3,478,350 


kan (white, 3,174,030 kan; yellow. 
$04,320 kan), 
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Specification | 
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SHEET METAL CO. 
1109 E&. Trade Charlotte | 


PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY | 


1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps” 
U. S. Patent Office 


BAHNSON 


7 Ap SYSTEM OF 


CONDITIONING 


IBAHNSON CO., Wwsrow NO 


of Too 


Increased Mixing of Staple 
With Wool Ordered in Japan 


Yokohama.—Regulations for com- 
pulsory mixing of staple fiber with 
wool have been strengthened by the 
Commerce and Industry Ministry. 

Imports of wool are substantially 
restricted and, moreover, the demands 
of the army and navy for that com- 
modity is increasing. Naturally, the 
demand for private use must be re- 
stricted considerably. 

Mixing of staple fiber hitherto en- 
forced on woolen textiles and knit 
yarn will be applied to combed yarn, 


spun yarn and all other kinds of 


woolen yarn. The percentage of mix- 
ing with staple fiber, ranging from 20 
to 30 per cent, will be increased to 
more than 50 per cent, except spun 
woolen textiles. Counts of combed 
yarn have been standardized. Another 


feature is that Ching has been regard- 
ed as the same as the home market 
and.no preferred treatment will be 
given to goods for shipment to China. 
Shipments to the Kwantung Leased 


Territory and Manchukuo will be 


similarly treated. 


Spun yarn must be mixed with 
staple fiber to the amount of 50, 60, 
70, 80 or 90 per cent according to 
the circumstances. Exception will be 
made when special permission is giv- 
en by prefectural governors. The 
products must be denoted by the 
amount of staple fiber they contain. 


Woolen textiles, including blankets. 
shawls, scarfs and rugs, also must be 
mixed with staple fiber. The percent- 
age of mixing ranges from 20 to more 
than 50 per cent. 


Traders who acquire woolen yarn, 
woolen textiles and woolen knit goods 
for export purposes are forbidden to 


23 


the Kwantung 
Manchuquo or 


sell them in Japan, 
Leased Territory, 
China. 

The Ministry also will fix official 
maximum prices of woolen yarn in 
the near future. The price fixing is 
left to the Central Price Commission, 
because of the extensive sphere ol 
these textiles. 


Australian Cotton Spinning 
Shows Big 4-Year Increase 


Washington.—At present there are 
six cotton spinning companies in Aus- 
tralia with 68,700 spindles, according 
to statistics made public in that coun- 
try and reported to the Department 
of Commerce by the office of the 
American Trade Commissioner at 
Sydney. 

Production of cotton yarn in Aus- 
tralia during the 12-month period 
ending June 30, 1938, will aggregate 
11,275,000 pounds compared. with 
only 5,417,000 pounds during the 
corresponding period four years ago, 
the report stated. However, yarns 
finer than 50s are not produced and 
while there is a highly protective im- 
port duty on non-mercerized cotton 
yarn, up to and including 50s, non- 
mercerized yarn, finer than 50s, enter 
Australia duty free from the United 
Gingdom and are subject only to 15 
per cent ad valorem from other coun- 
tries. 


During the 12-month period ended 
June 30, 1937, imports of mercerized 
cotton yarn into Australia from all 
countries totaled 1,201,976 pounds, of © 
which the United Kingdom supplied 
1,106,954 pounds and Japan 93,183 
pounds, statistics show. 

Although at one time large quanti- 
ties of cotton yarn, particularly mer- 
cerized yarn, were imported from the 
United States, the sale of American 
yarn to that country has now practi- 
cally ceased, according to the report. 


Japanese-American 
Plan Limits Cotton 


D. C.—Imports of 
Japanese cotton piece goods into the 
Philippines will be limited to 45,000,- 
000 square meters during the year be- 
ginning August 1, 1938. 

A Japanese-American agreement to 
this effect was announced July 26th 
by the State Department. The pact 
continues for one year a 45,000,000- 
meter limitation now in effect, but 
contains a modification intended to 


spread the imports more evenly 
throughout the year. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H: Sou. Agt., L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Hl. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 9 
Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E. -C, 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina— Charlotte, 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, G. 
R Easley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. «. 
Polley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 E. 
Gore Ave. Louisinna—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, ©. Sou. Branches, 902-905 


Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C.; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, 


Tenn 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwatkee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidge., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte, 
N. C.,: Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mer. Chattanooga. 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., ae 5. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Blde., Ww. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Téz:. Santa Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mer: ‘Houston, Tex.. Shell 
Bldg.. K. P. Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La.. Canal Bank Blide., 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., ©. ku. 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Blidg., C. Il.. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Pld... Ear! 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tanrpa, Fla., 415 Hampton St:., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.: 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bldg., H. C .Hood, Mer. 


ALROSE CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., A.. M. 
Burt, 1701 N. Elm St., Greensboro, N, C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit. Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bildg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidge.. 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St... New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Blde., Dallas, Tex.: 
201 Petroleum RBidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston. Tex.; 310 Mutua) 
Bldg:, Kansas City. Mo.; 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Blidg., Louisville, Ky.: 1433 Oliver Bidge., Pittsburgh. 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St.. Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Shipping Dept., 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablan- 
cas and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Engineer; Fred 
P. Brooks, P. O. Box $41, Atlanta, Ga., Representative: Ameri- 
can Casablancas Corp., P. O. Box 917, New Bedford, Mass. 


AMERICAN COOLAIR CORP.,, Jacksonville, Fla. J. E. Graves, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. Factory ventilating engineer, Clark R. 
Trimble, 205 Cottage Place, Charlotte, N: C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefelle: 
Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church’ St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
T. L: Hill. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., inc., Providence, R. 1. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine. 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 216 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tew. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company's listing.) 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 8S. C. Stimson, Winston- Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep.., 
Ff. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Al.a 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., lili; Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C, Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr.. 
Greenville, S. C.; John C. Turner, P, O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


8t., 8. W.., Atalnta, Ga., W. M Mitchell: Spartanburg, S. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Megr., H. L. Siever, P. 'O. Box. 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, S. C.;. Willam J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Ine., Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. Li. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
pte all CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Seu. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Aet., 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales 'Co., Inc.., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Blde., Greenville, S. C.: Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.: A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.: Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.: Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 101 Marietta 


St., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Marlow, Mgr.; 708 Guilford Bidg., Greens- 
boro, N. C., A. B. Wason, Mer. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER w., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, es . J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.: Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle, Di eH Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 
Greenville, S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 


Box 762, Atlanta, Ga. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, = Lyman S$t., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., EB. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


Greenville, C., 


Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., Inc., E. Organic Chemi- 


cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Megr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. lvey, 
S. A. Fettus, A. W. Picken. N. R. V ieira, Charlotte Office: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 ye ‘rson Standard Blidg., 
sreensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs. Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. og T. R. Johnson, Green- 
Gt Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard, 
es Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @€ CO., E. |., Grasselli Chemicals 


Dept. Wilmington, Del. Howard J, Smith, Dist. Sales Mer.. 


. Hummel, Salesman, 414 Church St., ‘Charlotte. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &€ CO., E. |., Rayon Div., F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Chure h St., Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 
tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist, Sales Mer.., 414 §. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. l., 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del; 


August II, 


The R. & H. 
Charlotte Office, 


414 S$. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, District Sales Mer. Reps., 
JI..L. Moore, Technical Man, Penn R, Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. 
Chureh St.; John C. Robertson, 1220 Passadena Ave., Atlanta, 


Ga., Technical Man; R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, At- 
lanta, Ga., Salesman; W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn., Ceramic Salesman. 

EATON, PAUL 8.,-213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 
Johnston Bldg., ‘Charlotte, N. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., 
Greenville, S. C., 


Sou. Office, 813 


Providence, R. L. 


Providence, R. IL Sou. Plants, 
and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou. Reps., R. L. Selby, Ptedmont Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps., Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. Chapman, Charoltte, N. J. Borden,. Grace 
American Blidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wige, Wainwright 


Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bidg., 
Bluefield, W. Va.: H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bide... Charles- 
ton, S. C.: P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St... New 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E .H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W..L. Alston, Mer.:;: Charlotte. N. C., BE. -P. 
Coles, Megr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist: Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O*’Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou, Sales Offices, Rirming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville. 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.:; Louisville... E. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.:; New Orleans, La., B: Willard, Mgr.: Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex:., I. A.. Uhr, Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Datlas. 
Tex., W .F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bld¢g.. 


York 
Charlotte, N. C.. 


Ras LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Gastonia, 
. C., W. G. Hamner; Greenville, Ss. C., W. J. Hoore, Ralph 
Coenebe Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
C. O. Roome, 500-6 N: Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. H. 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.; R. G. Abbott, Allen and Broad Sts., 
Richmond, Va.; E. A. Filley and R. B. Warren. 214 Spring St., 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 21st St.. Birmingham, 
Ala.; Atlanta felting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Battey Machinery Co.. 
Rome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 


Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co.. 
Knoxvlile, Tenn.; Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co.. Laurel, Miss.; Or- 


lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.: McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico; Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.: 


Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.;: Inc... 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C, T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool 3 Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fia.: I. W. Philips Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Railey Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fila.; 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Superior Iron Works & 
Supply i _ Shreveport, La.: Tavilor tron Works & Supply. Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tidewater 
Supply Co., ‘Norfolk, Va., Columbia, S. C., Asheville, N. C. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A,. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.; Philadetphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 


Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Box 634, Fairfax, Ala., W. R: Sargent, 


Tally Ww, 
Greenville, 


H &@ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. L Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Blde., Charlotte, N. 
C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mer.:;: Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
‘Miller, sales and service representatives. 


Piper, 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors——~Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co... 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantis mone, Ww arehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, J. ae: Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, C Seeaceie N. 

HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. Ll. Sou. Distrib- 


utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., 


N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., 


and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Gastonia 
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ge Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., 

C3 Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; 
Sunni Co., Greenville, S. C.;. Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.;: Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON &@ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa, Sou. Sales Mgr., W. H. Brinkley, 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrew, 1306 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md.; S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., High Potnt, 
N. D. O. Wylie, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. 
Reilly. 2855 Peachtree Rd., Atlanta, Ga. (Apt. 45); H. F. Graul, 
605 Idlewild Circle, Birmingham, Ala. : V. C. Shadden, 1821 Au- 
burndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; B. EB. Dodd, 333 St. Charles 
St., New Orleans, La.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
a La.; G. J. Reese, 402 S. Independence ‘St., Sapulpa, 
OkIa. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 
Rep., Jas. E. 
N.C. 


Anderson. 
Carolina 


253 Summer St.. 


Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Tayior, P. O. “Box 2084, 


Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy I. Melchor, Mer. 
S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, 
Tex.; J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave.,.N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston-Salem, N. 
©., Atlanta, Ga 


KENNEDY W, 
W.-A. Kennedy, Pres. 
JACOBS MFG. CO., 
Irving Bullard, Pres., 
S. B: Henderson, 


$14 S. Tryon -St., Charlotte, N. C. 


E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou, Rep., W. 
Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 
Greer, S. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply-Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Charlotte, Gastonia Mill Supply Co.., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, S. C.; Monte bnnery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 5S. 
Cos Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S: C.: Carolina Supply Co.., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co.; Atlanta, Ga. Southern 
Belting Co.,. Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Ca. 
Greenville, $. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland €o., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Aet. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. ler .P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 
515 N. Church St., Charitotte, N. C:: F. M. W chaos. 1115 S. 26th 

t., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. 
6S. 


Lockhart, Ala, 


inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., 
Henry Gaede, P. O. 


Philadel- 
Box 1083, Charlotte, 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Bdward Smith, Asheboro, N. C 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave 
Sou. Rep., 
lotte, N. C. 


,. New York City. 
Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Bldg., Char- 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., § Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
EK. W. Hollister, P.O. Box 721, Spartanbure, S. C.: R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., 


AS! Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., 


Greensboro, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., 
Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: 
M. CC. Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.;. Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: Miss. 


Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.: Corinth Machine Co.. Cor- 

inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 

ig & Supply Co., Colunmibus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, 
Owen-Richards Co., 


Birmingham, Ala.: Matthews-Morse 
N. C. 


Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, 
NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., 


inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Offices and Plant, 


Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- 
town, Ga.’ C. E. Elphick, 100 Buist Ave., Greenville, S. C.: 
R. B. Macintyre, care D. G. MacIntyre, Franklinton, N. C.: Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md.; G. H. Small. 226 
Bolling Road, Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, Ss. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. : 


NEW ENGLAND. BOBBIN & CoO., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.: 
lotte, N. Spartanburg, 8. C.., 


New York 
Phone $-7191, Char- 
Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 
NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia. N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.. 
Sou. Rep., BE. W. 


Mass. Sou. 


Stamford, 


Conn. 
Lawrence, 1841 Plaza. Charlotte. 


ONYX O!Il & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey Citv, N. J. Sou. Re iy 
Edwin W: Klumph, 20488 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N, eG: 


Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive. Charlotte, MN. Cc. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO.., 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office. 


PERKINS & SON, 


Plants at Fitchburg, Mass. 
Bona Allen Bidg. 


and Char- 


Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 


Division Office, 140 Spring St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
Mer. 
RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. IL. Sou. Rep.. 


Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou, Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St., Winston-Salem, 
MN Cs: W. Mitche lL, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; A. S. Jay, 1600 


Ss. 218t St., Birmingham, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
S. We. Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Megr., 88 
Forsyth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Seu. Office, Greenville, 
S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
Gayle, Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles-A. 


Comer, Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 
Agent. 


SEYDEL CO., Jersey City, 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.: 
ton Ave., BHdgewood, R. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E.. Main St.; 
St.; Charlotte, 222 W. First St.; 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.; Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.; Columbus, 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St. Birmingham. 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314.8. Gay St. Sov. Reps., E. H. 
Steger, 222 \W..ist St., Charlotte, N. C:; R. B. Olney, 108  E. 
Main St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston- Sale R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, 


N. J. Sou. 


Rep., Har- 
Alexander W. 


Anderson, 10 Mil- 
. W.. Atlanta, Ga. 
Cleveland, O. Sou. 


Savannah, 655 E. 
Spartanburg, 158 E. Main St.; 


Ware- 
Liberty 


Va.: G. Jones, 207 Glascock St., N. C.; W. H. Mast- 
brook. 105 ea Iver St., Greensboro, N. ‘ John Limbach, 70 
St., W.., Atlanta, Shimp. 3 Cummins Station, 


Nashville, 


ted ©. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond. Va.: 


C. Witkinson, 230 Bay. View Blivd., Portsmouth, 


Va.; M. P. Forte, 1038 Broadway, Columbus, Ga. 

"SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPYNG’ CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou... Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
908 Lakeview St., Phone ©. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 


Ga. 118 Courtland St.. 
La., 700 Tec houpitoulas St.. P. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., 
W., Atlanta, Ga.; 20 E. 21st St.; 
Dallas, Tex.; 119 W. Ashley St., 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo.: 
W. Broad St., 
Mo. 


S. Stephens, Rep.; 
Odenhahl, Rep. 


623 Spring St., N. 
Baltimore, Md.; 2809 Main St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. ; 2516 Grand 
940 Poydras St., New Orleans, La.; 1645 
Richmond, Va:; 2647 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, 


New Orleans, 


Kenosha, Wis. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidge., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.;: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.;: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102. Boush St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 


‘SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte. N. C. 


STALEY MFG, CO., A. €E., Decatur, Il. 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Megr., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O’Steen, Greenville. 

; H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem: 


Sou. Offices, 1719 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank Blidge... Greensboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain, V. A. Graff: 
Greenville Plant, P. O. Box 1899, Greenville, S. C.—J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions. H. E. 
Littlejohn, Davis L. Batson; Atlanta Plant, P. O. Box 1496, At- 
lanta, Ga,—-H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael, 
Ralph Ragan. , 


STEIN, HALL & CO., 


‘ Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. 


Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., lra L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 10! 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, 
ville, 8S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443. 


STEWART !RON WORKS CO., Cincinnati, 
Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, S. C.: Peterson- 
Stewart Fence Constr. Co., 241 S. Liberty St., Spartanburg, S 
(.; Prinee Street Fuel Prince and Fraser Sts., George- 
town S. €.; George Cherry. Jr., Pactolus. N. C.: Lewis 
Merritt, P. O. Box 176, Wilmington, N. C.; Durham Builders 
Supply Co., Milton Ave..at Main St., Box 481, Durham, N. C.. 
Walter Lawrenson, 408 Church St., Greensboro, N. C.; Gregg 
Ferring, care R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.: 
John E. Johnson, Box 743, Nashville, Tenn.: Fischer Lime & 
Cement Co., 263 Walnut St., Memphis, Tenn.: National Guard 
Products, Inc., 400 8S. Front St., Memphis,. Tenn.: Bustis A. 
Lancaster, Jr., John Sevier Hotel Bldg., Roan St. at Fonde 
Circle, Johnson City, Tenn.; R. G. Jeffries, 409 W. Clinch Ave.. 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Hibbler- Barnes Co., 700 Block, E. Tenth St.. 


Lindsey St., Fall 
P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
Spartanburg, s. C. 


Ohio.. Sou. Reps., 


Chattanooga, Tenn.: Cromer & Thornton, Inc., 215 Decatur S8St., 
S. Atlanta. Ga.: R W. Didschunett 1723 Candler Bide.., At- 
lanta, Ga.; A. H. McAfee & Son, 363 Hopkins St., S. W., At- 
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Augusta, Ga.; R. L. 
Macon, Ga.; R. 
Ala. B. 8S. Coop, 


August 


lanta, Ga.; Barum Co., 661-669 Ninth St., 
Clarke, care Dunlap Roofing Co., 266 Fifth St., 
BE. L. Shaw, 712 8. Ave., Birmingham, 
1601 Katherwood Drive, S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


STURTEVANT CO., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. 
708 Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. L. Hunken, Mgr.; 708 
Mills Bidg., Washington, D. C., E. N. Foss, Il, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 


Sou. 
C, Gray, 


‘Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. ©.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St., East Point, (Atlanta) 
Georgia. 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. Lf. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., 
Baddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 
Reps., E. Rowell Holt, J.-M. Gregg. 208 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 
Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer.., 
Monticello, Ga. 


Spartanburg, C. E. J. 


Sou. Offices, 


U. Ss. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. L 
Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C.; L. K. Palmer, 1116 S. 13th St., iy ty aE 
Ala.; T. C. Roggenkamp, 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.; 
Berry, Jr., P. O. Box 331.. Union, 8. C. Sou. Siatvibntors for 
Barreled Sunlight, Standard Bldg. Material Co., Inc., 230 8S. 31st 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Graves Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway, 
Columbus, Ga.; Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co, P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton 
Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 6th 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co., Durham, N. C.; 
Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.;'W. E. 
Merritt Co., Mt. Airy, N. C.; Ideal Paint & Wipr. Co., 115 8. 
Salisbury St., Raleigh, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wlipr. Co., Southern 
Pines, N. C.; Vick aint Co., 219 W. 5th St., nston- ‘Salem, N. 
C.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, ‘Inc., Spartanburg, Se oS Chapman Dru 
Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Eiason- Morgan Co., $1 
2nd Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; D. A. Mines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; 
Bullington Paint Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Su ae Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol Charleston, 
W. Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St., Clarksburg, 
W. Va.: Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. Co., 1028 8rd Ave.. Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Baldwin SPRY, Co., Logan, W. Va.; W. A. Wilson 
& Sons, 1409-25 Main St heeling, W. Va.: Vick Paint & Wall 
Paper Co., 219 E. Commerce St., High Point, N. C.; Hoyng 
Paint & Glass Co., 412 Market St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence. R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
W. Washington S8St., Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 


Sou. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R: I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1783 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, 
Pres. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson, Greenville, 8S. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
a Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO.,, 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, Il. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., 


WOLF, JACQUES CO., Passiac, 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St. Greensboro, Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanbure, 8S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co.. 
Anderson, 8S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. 
and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 


Harry L. Dal- 


Inc., 814 8. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


W. A. Kennedy, 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


Providence, 
N. J. Sou. Renps., C. R.: 


Singleton, Jackson, 
tile, Greensboro, 


> 


They re BUILT 


to LAST 


VOGEL Number Five Outfits are 
‘real factory closets. They have no 
complicated mechanism to get out of 


order and require fewer repairs even 


after they have been in use many 

years. You llsayemoney 
and add to the effi- 
ciency of your plant by 
installing Num- 
ber Five Factory Closets. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL 


COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Products 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations™” 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 


practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


. 
Ang 


lf you need to replace worn rings to put your twisters 
and frames in top-production shape, don't wait on the 
weather. DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings are started 


by numerous mills each summer with entirely satisfactory 


results. (Above is actual quotation from a customer.] 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING FOS RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and “Twister R ings Since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK. Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. ToMNKINS 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home studf. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 


constitutes the daf’s work. of ‘the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Carding and Spinning™ 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00, 
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plus CuSTOM SERVICE 
For their Efficient Application 


These three du Pont Peroxides cover 
the complete range of textile bleaching 
requirements. For true permanent 
whites, full color value, loftiness and 
elasticity, these Peroxides provide a 
quality bleach, uniform and easily 
controlled. 


For their efficient application, du Pont 
offers you a Custom Service. Have one 


of our men come in for a thorough 
study of your mill conditions and re- 
quirements. Through his practical mill 
experience, he can give you a complete 
report, checked by our laboratory. If 
your costs can be cut and quality im- 
proved by the use of du Pont Perox- 
ides, this report will show you how to 
do so. Write or call our nearest Dis- 
trict Office. 


1 ALBONE*— du Pont 100-vol. Electrolytic Hydrogen Peroxide. 
2 DFFt SOLOZONE*— du Pont Sodium Peroxide, dustless, free-flowing. 


3 SODIUM PERBORATE. 


District Sales Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
+Trade-Mark. 


The R. & H. Chemicals Department 


_ E.I. DU PONT D 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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